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NOTE This pamphlet, like all publications of the 
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FOREWORD 


This pamphlet is based on the evidence which the Fabian Women’s Group 
gave before the Royal Commission on Equal Pay. The collection of the 
evidence was largely done by two research workers, Miss Anne Hill and Miss 
Edith Loeb: the work of preparing it for the Commission was the responsibility 
of a sub-committee of the Group. In the course of the investigation, naturally, 
a great deal of information was collected from a number of sources which 
cannot be reproduced within the limits of a pamphlet. The pamphlet is in 
the main a summary of conclusions reached from a mass of evidence. It 
should further be noted that the Group were invited to give evidence within 
the terms of reference of the Commission and the pamphlet therefore does 
not discuss the means whereby equality of remuneration might, in fact, be 
put into the picture. 

The evidence of the Group, and the vigorous pamphlet which Margaret 
Cole has based on it, shows historically the social and political background 
from which the present chaos, which we call the relationship of men’s and 
women’s remuneration, has emerged. It describes the different obstacles 
and prejudices against which professional women on the one hand and industrial 
women on the other have fought during the past century—with very different 
results ; owing, partly, no doubt, to the relative economic strength of the 
middle-class woman and the economic weakness of the industrial woman 
worker, and partly to the extraordinarily varied, confused and often crazy 
wage-structure into which the working woman was driven to enter. 

Margaret Cole’s pamphlet deals with both aspects of the problem—that 
of which the more accurate description is ‘‘ The Rate for the Job” and the 
more complex question of what, in fact, is meant by ‘‘ equal work ”’, if equal 
types of work are to receive “‘ equal pay ”. What is the yardstick of “‘ equality ” 
to be’? In one of her most interesting passages she gets down to the problem 
which seemed to the Group most fundamental to the whole issue—that of 
the woman in the home—the wife and mother—who is not paid at all, and 
whose work and service to the community have hitherto, in a society which 
measures worth by money values, been held in far too low esteem, with very 
adverse repercussions on the rates of pay and conditions of employment of 
those large groups of women who perform similar duties to hers, on a wider 
scale, in the industrial field. This problem of the social value of women’s 
major work is one of the first considerations for Socialists, and is therefore 
the especial contribution of a group of Socialist women to the discussion. 

As Margaret Cole says, the arguments belonging to an age when ladies 
were required to be parasites and what working women were forced to do 
was nobody’s business are, in 1946, tottering with age. Today, when, except 
for a very tiny minority of parasites, women work for their living, the time 
has most emphatically come for a real stock-taking. Women should cease to 
be forced into the position of being potential blacklegs. Political equality 
should be matched by equality of status and treatment. A spring-cleaning of 
outworn prejudices and threadbare arguments is overdue. We badly need 
‘to evaluate ‘‘ whether through the Royal Commission or otherwise, a Wages 
Policy as regards men and women which shall both take account of all the 
factors and commend itself to people’s sense of justice” 

In addition to the two research workers named above, our very warm 
thanks are due to a number of organisations who through their valuable 
assistance made it possible to get this work done. We should like to name 
especially the following organisations : 
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Association of Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools. 
British Federation of Business and Professional Women. 
British Federation of University Women 
Civil Service Clerical Association 

Council of Women Civil Servants 

Inland Revenue Staff Federation 

Institutional Management Association 
Institution of Professional Civil Servants 
International Federation of University Women 
L.C.C. Staff Association 

Ministry of Labour Staff Association 

National Association of Women Civil Servants 
National Council of Women of Great Britain 
National Union of Women Teachers 

National Union of Teachers 

Post Office Engineering Union 

Society of Civil Servants 

Union of Post Office Workers 

Women’s Co-operative Guild 

Women’s Engineering Society 

Women’s Farm and Garden Association 


but we have also received advice and encouragement from others, and from 
individuals too numerous to mention. We hope they will accept our thanks 
en bloc. 


L. L’EsTRANGE MALONE, 
Chairman, Fabian Women’s Group. 


INTRODUCTION 


In October, 1944, the National Government set up a Royal Commission 
on Equal Pay, with the following terms of! reference: 


‘To examine the existing relationship between the remuneration of men 
and women in the public services, in industry and in other fields of 
employment; to consider the social, economic and financial implications 
of the claim of equal pay for equal work; and to report.’ 


The immediate occasion of the setting up of this Commission was the 
passing by the House of Commons, in the face of Government opposition, 
of a resolution in favour of equal pay for teachers in the public service. The 
National Government took the view that the practice of the Burnham 
Committee, established since 1919, of laying down a lesser remuneration for 
women than for men, could not be upset by a mere vote in the Commons, and 
further that this vote raised the whole question of principle—as it obviously 
did—which could not be dealt with piecemeal. The Government, therefore, 
refused to implement the vote of the Commons, and instead set up the Royal 
_ Commission. But the question was not, in reality, one of a single vote on 

a single profession; the vote on teachers’ salaries was only one manifestation 
of a growing belief among the general public that differentiation of pay on 
the ground of sex alone is obsolete! and unjust, and that it is time that a new 
principle was adopted. That principle, in the view of many organisations 
which have given evidence before the Royal Commission, including the 
Fabian Women’s Group, should be the Rate for the Job, whoever, man, 
woman, boy or girl, is doing the job. 

We have said ‘a new principle should be adopted’. It would be more 
correct, perhaps, to have said ‘it is time that some principle was adopted’ ; 
for nothing is more clear than that in this country the only guiding principle 
is to have no principle at all. Even the most cursory examination of the 
relative earnings of men and women in different occupations shows variations 
that are almost incredible. In summary,? women in a few fields such as 
journalism and the stage are paid equally with men, whatever particular work 
they are doing; women in the majority of clerical and professional occupations 
earn from two-thirds to five-sixths as much as men; for women in Civil 
Defence and the Armed Forces the rate is two-thirds of the men’s; over the 
field of what is generally known as industry a woman, with certain exceptions, 
can expect to earn half, or a little more than half, of what a man in the same 
industry can expect to take home ; while women engaged full-time in home- 
keeping for their husbands and children get no wage at all, but have their 
services repaid in kind, with or without an unspecified quantity of pocket- 
money. The Census returns lump these women comprehensively with women 
who live on unearned incomes or on incomes provided by their husbands 
and do nothing at all, under the term Not Gainfully Occupied. 

It would be difficult, we imagine, for anyone to see any principle in this 
state of things or to defend it on any logical ground. We cannot conceive 
even the sternest opponent of equal pay honestly maintaining that a woman 
working in engineering needs only half the amount of food, clothing and 


1 See further examples on p. 15. 

2 For fuller details see pp. 7-11. It should be observed that this summary 
does not raise the question of whether the women are doing “ equal ’ or ‘ identical ’ 
work, which is discussed later in this pamphlet. The summary merely compares 
the economic prospects which face men and women respectively upon entering 
different walks of life. 
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shelter required by a male engineer, while male and female employees of the 
BBC need exactly equal portions; or, to take another line of argument, 
that the output of clean clothes for the community produced by the average 
woman employed in a laundry is half that of the average man employed 
in a laundry, whereas a woman journalist’s copy is exactly as valuable as a 
man’s. In fact, of course, no one does defend it on logical grounds, nor was 
it established on any logical grounds; it is a product of the peculiar and in 
many ways unique course of British industrial and social history; it is not 
paralleled in many other countries!; and industrial and social changes have 
now rendered it dangerously out-of-date. The contention of the Fabian 
Women’s Group is that the time has come for a real stocktaking, for looking 
at the facts as they stood in the immediate past and as they stand today, and 
for evaluating, whether through the Royal Commission or otherwise, a Wages 
Policy as regards men and women which shall both take account of all the 
factors and commend itself to people’s sense of justice. 

The facts, however, which have to be taken into account include not 
merely the actual fixing of rates of pay, whether this is done by law, by custom, 
or by collective bargaining; they also include such important items as the 
right to enter or to be trained for any particular occupation, and if the right 
of entry is established, the opportunity of rising to the posts of higher prestige 
or emolument—the general establishment, in fact, of equal status and equal 
treatment. These questions of artificial restriction bulk much larger, as will 
be seen, in some occupations than in others. They will probably need to be 
dealt with in each case by patient negotiation, which is often more effective 
in the end than large general declarations of the type of the Sex Disqualification 
Removal Act of 1919. The Fabian Women’s Group does not take the attitude 
that no restrictions of any kind are ever justified; what it believes is that any 
restrictions which are made should be made for social or health reasons and 
for no others. An evaluation of ‘ women’s work ’ according to these principles 
might lead to some unexpected conclusions; it might, for example, be queried 
whether heavy scrubbing of stone floors and staircases is quite as demonstrably 
‘work for women’ as tradition and the standard of pay have made it. 


L See -p. 139- 


Part I—The Facts of To-day 


Turning now to more detailed examination of the facts of today, we find 
that, except for a very tiny minority of parasites, women work for their living; 
but ‘that, as we said in a previous paragraph, the remuneration which they 
receive for doing so, in comparison with that obtained by men, varies 
enormously from category to category. We shall describe the position in 
the principal categories seriatim. 

(1) The top category—from a feminist point of view—consists of those 
occupations in which pay is equal without differentiation of sex. It contains 
the bulk of the ‘independent’ professions—the law, medicine, architecture, 
accountancy, journalism; also the stage (including the large group of those 
who worked at National Service Entertainment during the war), and, naturally, 
writers who are not journalists, since publishers do not run two rates of book 
royalty according to the sex of the writer. It contains members of Parliament 
and Cabinet Ministers, paid magistrates, university teachers, the 11,600 
employees of the British Broadcasting Corporation, women ferry pilots, 
certain employees of local authorities, women flight engineers of the Air 
Transport Auxiliary, sub-postmistresses, and the women bus-conductors who 
replaced men in wartime. This list is not exhaustive; but the mere enumeration 
shows that there is no particular conclusion to be drawn from it, other than 
that a quite considerable number of employers manage to pay equal wages 
to men and women without suffering any of the ill effects which have been 
prophesied. Neither the BBC nor the Universities are bankrupt yet; women 
have not driven men out of Parliament or the Law; nor, conversely, have 
equal rates of royalty notably diminished the number of women novelists 
whom publishers are willing to hire. 


Women in Industry 


(2) At the other end of the scale of those paid in money come the 
‘ industrial ’ women—women who work for wages in industry and transport. 
As far as total earnings are concerned, the first part of Table I on p. 24, which 
is taken from figures issued by the Ministry of Labour, shows the average 
weekly earnings of the sexes in a number of the principal industries before 
the war. It will be seen that the average for women, in all these industries 
taken together, was in 1938 rather less than 50% of the men’s, and in some 
industries considerably less. It should be observed that this table refers to 
earnings, which include overtime and piecework, and not to time rates 
proper; Table II, which gives for February, 1939, the rates fixed by statute 
in the principal occupations covered by the Trade Boards Acts, shows no less 
of a gap between men’s rates and women’s. During the war, as during. 
the war of 1914-18, the gap was narrowed to some extent, partly owing to 
the number of ‘ substituted ’ women who were actually paid male rates. Even 
though women tended to work less overtime than men, their earnings had 
at one time risen to about 60% of the men’s; but even before the war was 
over a fall had begun, and from the second part of Table I, which gives earnings. 
in July, 1945, we see the percentage has dropped to 52. Unless strong action 
is taken, it looks as though the history of the last Peace might well be repeated. 

It should be realised that the enormous complication of wages in industry, 


1 Representatives of the Treasury, confronted with the fact of the equal 
salaries of M P’s, suggested that their remuneration was really a form of payment 
of expenses; the Inland Revenue does not take that view of the salaries of Ministers. 
Royal Commission Evidence, April 20, 1945, Q1513. H.M.S.O. 
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particularly in the engineering industry, of which the Chairman of the National 
Arbitration Tribunal observed that it had the craziest wage-structure of any, 
make it impossible, within the limits of a pamphlet, to arrive at any but the 
most general comparisons. There are cases of women working at ‘ men’s’ 
jobs, who, like the bus-conductors, are receiving, as far as an outsider can 
judge, exactly the same rates as the men; there are others, doing what appears 
to be the same job in the same trade, but in a different factory, who are receiving 
much less; there are women who are working on piece-work on processes 
which, according to the Trade Unions, are identical with those performed 
by men, but who cannot possibly earn as much because the piece-work rate 
is fixed on the basis of a women’s ‘ time-rate’, which is well below that of 
the man. According to the contention of the employers’ associations, there 
are in industry practically no cases in which women are doing work which 
is identical with that of men; there is almost always some distinction, however 
slight.! If the word ‘ identical ’ be stressed as heavily as is desired by employers’ 
representatives endeavouring to establish a case under attack—and speaking 
for constituents who would generally be only too ready to incur the expense 
of an additional male charge-hand or machine-tender if that would enable 
the wages of a whole group of female operators to be kept down to a 
substantially lower level—this statement may be narrowly and literally correct. 
Nevertheless, it remains true that the general expectation of earnings for a 
man entering, say, engineering, even as an unskilled labourer, is considerably 
higher than that of a woman; and it is facts of this order with which this 
pamphlet is concerned. 

So large a gap as this is not, of course, the result of anyone’s deliberate 
devising; its cause is historical. After the revolutions of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century had destroyed the old rural and household economy, 
women re-entered into industry—into the cotton trades, first of all—as cheap 
labour employed at cut rates in order to displace the more expensive services 
of their fathers and brothers. It was in Lancashire, in the early years of the 
last century, that the foundations (if that be a suitable word) of the British 
industrial wage-system were laid; and industries other than cotton, as they 
took to employing factory labour, followed the example of cotton as best 
they might, save in so far as strong Trade Union organisation among the men 
succeeded either in enforcing a common standard rate, as in some branches 
of printing, or, more commonly, in excluding? altogether the dangerous women 
from employment on ‘ men’s’ jobs. The results of this process were twofold; 
on the one hand it tended to create, and where it did not create to enhance, 
an unnecessary antagonism between men and women in industry. The men 
—and also, often, the men’s wives—quite correctly looked upon the mass of 
women, underpaid, casually engaged and equally casually dismissed, as 
potentially blackleg labour; it was a long time before the more farsighted 
among their leaders realised that organisation of the women was a more 
hopeful expedient than attacking them, and began to co-operate with the 
Women’s Trade Union League and the National Federation of Women 
Workers in ways of which the best-known, if possibly not the most typical, 


1 Nevertheless, the British engineering employers contend that to grant 
equal pay in the very few cases in which, according to them, women are doing 
equal work, would have a catastrophic effect in the field of light engineering, and 
would raise the price of the product by 50%. Royal Commission Minutes of Evidence, 
July 20, 1945, Q2695. 

2 This exclusion by Trade Union action is not to be confused with exclusion 
of women, under the Coal Mines and Factories Acts, from certain occupations 
and processes held to be undesirable for women on grounds of social and public 
health. The ‘right of entry’ here referred to was a matter of economic pressure 
alone. 
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is the letter once received by Mary Macarthur, secretary of the latter body, 
which ran :— 


‘ Please send an organiser to M—— at once; for the members of our 
Amalgamated Society have decided that if the women in this town cannot 
be organised they must be exterminated.” 


It was nearly fifty years before the biggest of the engineering Unions decided 
itself to undertake the course recommended by this branch. 

Even when this step had been taken, however, the gap was still so wide 
that organisation, always difficult among women, could not solve the problem, 
as everyone will realise who recalls the fierce struggles needed during the last 
war to get enforced the minima prescribed by the Government for women 
dilutees; and it went very little way to solve the related problem, which was 
the emergence of a whole range of processes and even of entire occupations 
paid at “women’s rates ’—i.e., very low indeed. The most glaring instance 
—though it does not come properly under the heading of industry—was of 
course private domestic service; but there were examples enough in the textile 
and needle trades, and these trades and their like will provide plenty of problems 
for the wage-fixers of the future. The Rate for the Job is important as establishing 
a principle ; but it will not take us very far, unless it is followed by the up- 
grading of women’s time-rates on the same principle. 


White-collared Women 


(3) The * white-collar’ occupations, to which we must next turn, fall 
into two main groups, which we shall call roughly * professional’ and ‘ clerical 
and commercial’, including in the former the great organised groups of 
the Civil Service, teachers, and employees of local authorities. Of the second 
group there is little generalisation to be made that is useful, for conditions 
vary so much, and far too little is yet certainly known about them. Clerical 
labour in commercial occupations and in the vast array of ‘ institutions’ 
which fill pages of Whitaker’s Almanack, is in the main an occupation which 
women have taken over from underpaid men such as the clerks of Dickens’ 
day. It has remained their preserve at rates of remuneration which, until 
the war partially upset standards and gave a scarcity value to secretaries and 
shorthand typists ineligible for national service, were comparatively low; 
and little comparison with men’s rates is therefore possible.! But among the 
professionals we find a comparatively clear picture, and one that differs 
markedly from that displayed in industry. 

The history, in the first place, is quite different. The would-be professional 
woman of the past century was not forced into paid employment by economic 
stress, like her poorer sisters in industry, to whom were addressed moral 
adjurations such as that Report of the Society for Bettering the Condition 
of the Poor which cried, in pity for the countrywoman after the Enclosure 
Acts, 


“In a kind of despondency she sits down, unable to contribute anything 
to the general fund of the family, and conscious of rendering no other 
service to her husband except the general care of his children. (italics 
ours.) 


In the case of the professional woman the instruction of society was 
that she should do no paid work at all:? it was explained to her alternatively 


1 Except in such cases as banking, where ratios of between two-thirds and 
three-quarters were frequently established. 

* And not much unpaid work which involved using her brain. See the novels 
of Miss Charlotte Yonge, that valuable because unquestioning authority. 
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that to work would ruin her health or her value in the marriage market, or 
that she was constitutionally incapable of working to real effect. Essentially 
these two arguments were the same as those used for half a century against 
the agitation for women’s suffrage (which was also a movement led by women 
of the middle classes); they imply that women are in the nature of things 
(a) unfitted for higher education and higher training, and (b) unsuited for 
positions of authority. Both arguments are, in 1946, tottering with age; but 
it would be rash to assume that they are dead. 

For these reasons, women entered the professions comparatively late, 
and when they had entered, found there male organisations which, though 
not strong enough finally to prevent their entry, were strong enough to prevent 
them from being grossly underpaid. Equality has been secured in a few cases 
only; but in none of the occupations with salary-scales is there anything 
approaching the gap which exists in industry. Moreover, since the vast 
majority of. this class is paid by time, there is no room for all the additional 
discrepancies which arise from calculations of piecework prices. Women in 
the Civil Service, in teaching, and in local government, at least know where 
they are, even if they do not always like it. 

Nevertheless, the present position is not by any means satisfactory to 
the women, for two main reasons besides the inequality which still exists. 
In the first place, the difference in salaries (which also involves differences in 
pensions) is reinforced by a difficulty of access, for the women, to posts of 
the highest responsibility. In the second place, in the professions as in industry, 
there are whole areas in which the entire salary scale appears, for historical 
reasons, to have been fixed at a level ‘appropriate to women’. This applies 
in particular to nursing and to the comparatively young (but growing) occupation 
of ‘social service’; in both these cases Victorian ideas of vocation and 
charitable effort have long been an obstacle to the attainment of decent standards 
of living. Here, as in the parallel case of women’s time rates in industry, we 
find a whole field in which the establishment of the Rate for the Job would 
have none but a declamatory effect, since all rates are too low ; the remedy 
—not, alas, a rapid one—lies in an upgrading of the entire profession. 

Considering in rather more detail the organised ‘ professional’ groups, 
we find that' 

(a) In the Medical Profession, the comparatively small number of 
women—the proportion in 1937 was a little over 1 in 9, according to an analysis 
made by the B M A—are paid equally with men, so far as salary-rates are 
concerned; and women practitioners are not expected to charge lower fees. 
The disadvantages for women do not lie in the rates of pay, but in the entry 
to the profession and the prospects of advancement. Several of the great 
teaching hospitals refuse admission to women; and it is much more difficult 
for them to find resident hospital posts. Women registrars are a rarity— 
except in hospitals for women only; and other senior resident staff appointments 
very rarely go to women. In the public health service, again, women have, 
as a rule, to put up with the less important jobs; they are generally excluded 
from the post of Tuberculosis Officer, which is one of the recognised stepping- 
stones; and hardly ever reach the height of MOH. Women medical officers 
have been forced to resign on marriage; but the marriage bar is less operative 
here than in other professions. 

(b) In the Civil Service, at the bottom of the scale, i.e., upon entering 
the ‘ recruiting’ grades, women receive the same pay as men, and continue 
to do so for a few years after entry. Thereafter they proceed by smaller 
increments to lower maxima, carrying with them lower pensions. The woman’s 


1 Information drawn from a much lengthier study made by the Fabian 
Women’s Group and submitted to the Royal Commission. 
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maximum must not be less than four-fifths of the man’s maximum, or £173 
per annum below it in actual amount, which means that in the highest grades 
the women’s rate is a higher proportion of the men’s than in the lower; the 
same is the case with the Officer grade in the professional and technical classes. 
In the Civil Service, though the discrepancy is not very great, the tendency has 
been slightly retrograde, for the few cases of actual equality which formerly 
existed were abolished in the 1920 re-organisation, and while in this war the 
first bonuses given were equal (with a slightly higher ‘ ceiling’ for men), in all 
subsequent grants there was differentiation. The attitude of the Treasury is 
now that the question is finally fixed and cannot be reopened; and though the 
marriage-bar has had to be lifted, perforce, during the war, there is nothing 
permanent about the lifting. 

(c) In the. Local Government Service conditions vary much more 
widely since there have been no national scales in operation! and the decisions 
of the various Whitley Councils are not binding on local authorities. Under 
the L C C there is equality up to a salary of £3 per week, and in the professional 
grades; in the general and higher clerical classes the ratio is 5: 6. In Middlesex, 
and in the South Midlands provincial area there is equality, in other areas a 
“sex ratio’ of 3/4 to 4/5 is the most general. On the whole, the women in 
local government service tend to occupy the lowlier-paid posts, and—although 
the position is improving slightly—the recommendations of the Whitley 
Councils are often varied, as in the case of librarians, for example, when a 
woman is appointed to a higher post and not given the male salary. 

(dq) Teachers in the public service are paid according to the Burnham 
Scales. The ratio, broadly speaking, is four-fifths, with correspondingly less 
pension; and the question of equality cannot be discussed by the Burnham 
Committee—though there is equality among teachers at Universities. There 
is not, however, equality of opportunity. Women in elementary schools 
outnumber men by two to one, and the number of pupils of either sex is about 
equal. But little more than half of the heads of elementary schools are women,” 
and only 19 in the 1,156 mixed schools. In 1941 there were only 51 women 
Inspectors as against 177 men, and only one out of four Chief Inspectors; 
the proportion of men in the inspectorate has actually risen during the war. 

(e) Nursing gives quite a different picture. The untrained male nurse 
receives a little more than his female counterpart: except in mental nursing, 
the man in the higher grades sometimes slightly less. This state of things, 
which is paralleled in no other profession, derives from the fact that nursing 
is traditionally a woman’s occupation and (even after the Rushcliffe reforms) 
underpaid and over-regulated: the fact that an infinitesimal number of student 
nurses are male speaks for itself. 

(4) In the Armed Forces and in Civil Defence the rate of women’s 
pay was fixed by Government fiat at two-thirds of that of the men, with the 
exception, noted above, of equality for doctors, dentists, and women ferry 
pilots. In fixing this ratio the Government argued that the work—particularly, 
it is to be presumed, the risk—was not equal for the two sexes, and that two- 
thirds represented: a fair adjustment. The argument is open to question; 
but as the numbers of women in these forces are being greatly reduced, and 
as it may reasonably be hoped that some new wages policy will have been 
arrived at before it again becomes necessary to recruit women to them in large 
numbers, we content ourselves here with stating the facts. 





1 At the end of January, 1946, the first national agreement on salary scales 
in the service was reached ; but it had not yet been implemented by the authorities 
concerned. 

2 Nearly half of these, as against little more than a quarter of the male heads, 
in schools containing less than 200 pupils. 
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(5) Next comes a class, once much larger than it is today but even today 
not to be overlooked, of women who work at jobs other than housekeeping, 
not as employees, but in active partnership with their husbands. A 
few of these are doctors or other professionals; outside the professions, the 
great majority are to be found in the two groups of farmers and small shop- 
keepers. The contribution of farmers’ wives and shopkeepers’ wives to the 
family income is very important, though as it cannot be expressed in terms 
of cash we cannot enlarge upon it here. It may be mentioned, however, that 
the Women’s Farm and Garden Association have expressed the opinion that 
the fact that the farmer’s wife appears to receive no remuneration for her 
services tends to depress the earnings of the woman wage-worker in agriculture ; 
and it is possible that the same tendency may be operative to a certain extent 
in the case of the unorganised shop assistant. It is less certain that the rates 
for hired domestic service are depressed by the existence of the unpaid housewife ; 
at the moment of writing they certainly are not. But it is to the large class 
of the housewives that we must now finally turn. 

(6) It is impossible, owing to the curious classification of the Census 
which we mentioned in our opening paragraphs, to give any figure of the 
number of women who are actively engaged in home-making; those who 
employ the largest obtainable staff of servants and those who spend their 
lives in hotels are lumped, along with the unhelped mother of half-a-dozen 
children, under a single heading. Even if we could separate out the real drones 
we should still have no means of distinguishing between the woman whose 
family really takes her full time and the woman for whom it is a matter of two 
or three hours in the day, leaving (if she does no other ‘ work’ recognised 
by the Census) plenty of time for shop-gazing, cinema, gossip—or unpaid 
public effort. Some vague indications may be got from the White Paper on 
The War Effort of the United Kingdom (Cmd. 6564), which shows nearly a 
milion women engaged on part-time work, and 44 millions between the ages 
of 18 and 59 on full-time work (excluding service women) of whom a good 
number must have been married. But these are only indications. What is 
certain is (i) that this class is a very large one, (ii) that any country concerned, 
as this country patently is, with the quantity and quality of its future population, 
must desire it to increase or at all events not to diminish, (iii) that its occupation 
is one which, for a considerable portion of its life, demands a great deal of 
time and energy, and will continue to do so, even when queues and shortages 
are things of the past!; (iv) that it is unpaid in terms of cash, and for that 
reason, whatever emotional and patriotic tributes be paid to it, it is largely 
unrecognised in the world of economic calculation in which discussions on 
wages policy take place. This non-recognition, we believe, lies behind the 
general attitude towards payment of wage and salary-earning women, and 
Vitiates a great deal of the argument on the subject-matter of the Royal 
Commission. 

We do not wish to imply that wives and mothers should be paid for their 
services in the home, though we might point out in passing that when women 
render identical services to those who are not of their own household—widowers 
and bachelors, for example—they are paid, and the State acknowledges by 
Income Tax allowances that they are and that the men have to pay them. 


1 Labour-saving devices, and the apparatus of modern convenience, do no 
doubt lighten the amount of sheer toil endured by the Victorian working woman 
with her large brood, in her fog-swept, ill-lit, inconvenient home ; but it is a question 
how far this is not balanced by the greater care the modern mother is expected 
to take of her family and her inability to use this family in its tender years to help 
her out either as a home-scrub or errand-boy earning a shilling or two. In any 
event, no labour-saving device will nurse a sick child or help a well one to do its 
homework. See M. Cole, Mavriage, Past and Present. 
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Such a suggestion could not be put forward as possible or even desirable withont 
a great deal more argument than has as yet been given to it. But we believe 
it essential, if there is to be any clear thinking on the subject at all, that society 
in general, and industry in particular, should regard the wife and mother as 
performing a productive service in her home! which differs in circumstances 
but not in kind from the productive service performed by the miner or the 
telephone operator, and should stop drawing this unreal distinction between 
the woman who because she receives a wage or salary is supposed to ‘ work ’ 
and the woman who is supposed not to ‘ work’ because she is unpaid. It is 
because this belief is so fundamental to what we have to say about the problem 
immediately before us that we have devoted this amount of space, in a brief 
account of what women are paid, to the case of those women who are not paid 
at all. 


Appendix to Part I 


THE POSITION ABROAD 


We observed (p. 8) that the confusion of wage-rates in Britain was a 
product of the course of British social and political history and was not 
necessarily paralleled in the experience of other countries; we might go further 
and say that practically no other country has found it necessary to fix so great 
a gap between men’s and women’s wages as has British factory industry. The 
chief example to the contrary, among industrial countries, was pre-war Japan, 
where the peasant in effect sold his daughters into serfdom, leaving industry 
with only the barest of costs to meet. We feel, however, that few in this 
country would advocate imitating the social practice of Japan; more would 
prefer to imitate that of the USSR, which has written into its Constitution 
(Article 122) the principle of equal rights for both sexes and does not appear 
to have suffered in industrial productivity thereby, if the Russian war effort 
is any guide. 

Leaving aside the USSR, satisfactory comparative figures for different 
countries are hard to find, because conditions vary so greatly and international 
statistics are still in a very embryo stage of development. We have, however, 
collected certain facts of some significance. The table below gives figures of 
the relative earnings of men and women in some occupations in other industrial- 
ised countries. It will be seen that in actual practice (as against theory or 
legislative intention) the gap, even before the war, was not nearly as wide as 
in Great Britain. 


RELATIVE WAGES OF MEN AND WOMEN IN SOME FOREIGN COUNTRIES BEFORE 
THE WAR. FIGURES FROM PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 


ORGANISATION 
GERMANY— 
Mines, industries and transport—hourly earnings—1938 in Reichspfennigs :— 
Skilled Men Skilled Women Unskilled Men Unskilled Women 
78.8 51.5 62.5 43.7 
DENMARK— 
Industries and Transport—hourly earnings—1938, in Gre :— 
Skilled Men Unskilled Men Unskilled Women 
166 140 4 
PoLAND— 
Mines and Industries—hourly earnings—1938, in zloty :— 
Men Women 


0.78 0.53 
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SwEDEN— 
Mines, industries, commerce and transport—hourly earnings—1938, in 
krone :— 
Men Women 
1.37 0.80 
Weekly ditto :— 
Men Women 
64.28 36.54 
SWITZERLAND— 
Industries—hourly earnings—1938, in francs :— 
Skilled Men Unskilled Men Women 
1.37 1.06 0.72 
US A— 


Industries (National Industrial Conference Board figures)—hourly earnings— 
March, 1939, in cents :— 


Men Women 
76.0 47.3 
Weekly ditto, in dollars :— 
Men Women 
28.12 17.20 
HOLLAND— 
(Amsterdam) Hourly earnings, 1937, in cents :— 
Skilled Men Unskilled Men Women 
67 60 34 


Comparatively few figures can be given because comparatively few countries 
return earnings in comparable form, we have also omitted countries such as 
Bulgaria, Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, even where women’s rates were 
relatively high, because of the small total of the population employed in industry. 

In addition, it may be noticed that in a fair number of countries legislation 
does lay down that equal pay shall be given. For example: 

In China, Section 3 of the Factory Act of 1932 prescribes that women 
whose work and output is equal to those of men must receive the same wages. 

In the USA, the law provides that pay in the Federal Civil Service must 
be equal, and speaks of ‘ equal compensation for equal work irrespective of 
sex’. Five of the States of the Union, moreover, have passed several equal 
pay laws; 75% of the School Districts of the United States pay equal salaries 
to men and women doing the same work; and a draft suggestion sent-out by 
the US Department of Labour to the separate States contains the words, 
‘No employer shall discriminate in any way in the payment of wages as between 
the sexes, or shall pay any female in his employ salary or wage rates less than 
the wages paid to male employees doing work of a comparable character or 
work of comparable operations.’ In Latin America, it may be added, several 
States, including Peru, Mexico and Chile, have enacted equal pay. 

Further, many countries in which equal pay is not the general rule 
nevertheless give equal pay in their Civil Services. A list of these given in 
The Law and Women’s Work (1 L O Geneva, 1939) includes Argentina, Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Luxemburg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey—and Germany 
during the Weimar Republic. It will be observed that this list includes countries 
of many differing types, varying from the agricultural to the highly industrialised 
and from the advanced to the backward. 

It is true that in some of the less well-organised countries there may be 
some gap between present legislative promise and administrative performance, 
and it is true, also, that the conclusiveness of an experiment in equal pay must 
depend to some extent upon the numbers actually employed in any particular 
occupation—where they are very few, it may make little difference. Nevertheless, 
the examples given above show quite clearly a trend of public opinion throughout 
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the world, which was well crystallised in the important resolution passed by 
the Philadelphia Conference of the ILO in 1944, as follows :— 


‘In order to place women on a basis of equality with men in the employment 
market, and thus to prevent competition among the available workers 
prejudicial to the interests of both men and women, steps should be taken 
to encourage the establishment of wage rates based on job without regard 
to sex. 

“Investigation should be conducted, in co-operation with employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, for the purpose of establishing precise and 
objective standards of determining job content irrespective of the sex 
of the worker, as a basis for determining wage-rates.’ 


It should be observed that in the final vote on this resolution the 
representatives of the British Government, the British workers, and the British 
employers all voted in favour of the recommendation!; this makes it all the 
more remarkable that the spokesman of the Treasury before the Royal 
Commission expressed himself unable to remember ‘ what the Philadelphia 
Congress was about ”? 


Part Il—The Case for Equal 
Treatment 


The foregoing summaries of the relations between the remuneration of 
men and women in Great Britain make it abundantly clear that the present 
position is one of complete confusion. There is no general principle whatever 
either established or applied; there is chaos, and chaos which is crying out 
to be cleared up. But the chaos is in the system; the public mind on the 
subject is far less confused. We regard it as highly significant that whereas 
on the last occasion when the British Government set up an enquiry into the 
wages of men and women (in 1918) only one member of the Committee (Mrs. 
Sidney Webb) advocated equal pay,? since that date public opinion has changed 
so much that. all the three main political parties—albeit with some hesitation 
by the Conservatives—have declared themselves in favour of it. Three times 
during the last ten years—twice, in 1920 and 1936, in debates on Civil Service 
salaries, and again, in 1944 on the resolution with regard to teachers—has 
the House of Commons in defiance of the Government voted for equal pay; 
and in December, 1942, a poll conducted by the British Institute of Public 
Opinion (which, it may be recalled, alone prophesied with a very slight margin 
of error the results of the 1945 election) showed a substantial majority in its 
favour. Even more significant, possibly, as an indication of the conversion 
of elements in the community which were formerly doubtful or opposed, is 
the unanimous resolution of the 1944 Trades Union Congress and the 
vehement evidence given by the Amalgamated Engineering Union, with its 
three-quarters of a million members, to the Royal Commission. (The 
associations which organise men and women together, in the professions and 
in public employment, have been calling loudly for equal pay for many years.) 
It is, to say the least of it, doubtful whether any candidate for Parliament 
who declared himself openly against the principle of equal pay would, unless 
the circumstances were very exceptional, stand a chance of being elected today. 


1 Ernest Bevin in Hansard, October 5, 1944. 

2 Royal Commission Evidence, April 20, 1945, Q1499. 

3 Report of the War Cabinet Committee on Women in Industvy, Cmd. 135, and 
The Wages of Men and Women—Should They Be Equal ? by Beatrice Webb. 
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We believe, from all this evidence, that public opinion in Great Britain 
regards the practice of Great Britain as out-of-date and unjust, and that 
equality of treatment is the only solution which it would regard as equitable. 
We are, ourselves, in agreement with the Philadelphia Conference that the 
only satisfactory way in which justice can be served is by the establishment 
and enforcement of the principle of the Rate for the Job, whether that job 
is performed by a man or a woman, whether it is remunerated on a time or a 
Piece-work basis, or by any combination of the two. Nothing less will, in 
our opinion, accord with the feeling for justice within the community, and 
no other principle will effectively dispose of the ancient and socially disastrous 
belief on the one hand that there are certain ‘ women’s occupations ’ to which, 
simply on that ground, a low rate of remuneration should be accorded, and 
on the other that women are ‘ cheap labour ’ which can be used to break down 
men’s standard rates. We should, however, make it plain that as Socialist 
women we are looking at the problem in the interests both of women and of 
society as a whole, and that we are looking at this problem only and not at 
the much wider problem of wages as a whole. We are not, therefore, concerned 
in these pages to argue that women either should or should not enter particular 
fields of employment. That is matter for another, and a quite different 
discussion; here we are concerned with what happens to them when they 
are employed. Nor do we commit ourselves to the view that their rates of 
pay presently attached to any particular job or profession are adequate; there 
are many cases—some of which the community will have to face in the near 
future—in which they are grossly inadequate. But general levels of pay are 
not our business here; we are concerned with the removal of a particular 
inequality based on sex alone. : 

We believe, as we say, that in the minds of a majority of the public our 
case is won. But—with recollections of the history of women’s suffrage behind 
us—we are well aware that the time-lag between conviction of the public and 
translation into action may be very long indeed. There are lions in the path 
which roar very loudly; there are statisticians ready to prove any and every 
forecast of disaster; there are Great Boygs who wake up from slumber to say 
“Go Roundabout’. In a complicated community it is necessary to out-argue 
the few as well as to convince the many; the remainder of this pamphlet, 
therefore, will be devoted to an examination of the arguments most commonly 
brought forward against the principle of equality. 

These arguments may conveniently be divided into three groups: the 
Arguments of Principle (or of Prejudice), the Arguments of Prophecy, and 
the Arguments of Practicality. 


THE ARGUMENTS OF PRINCIPLE 


(1) The first of the arguments of principle is plain prejudice, as exemplified 
by the National Association of Schoolmasters! and kindred bodies. With 
this argument we do not propose to cross swords, well knowing that it would 
be useless. If a man really feels in the depths of his heart that to pay a woman 
as much as he gets or to put a woman in a position of authority over any man 
is an outrage on humanity, one cannot argue, one can only hope that the 
passage of time may accustom his mind to the awful prospect. 





i ‘Tt needs to be said,’ is the indignant cry of this Association, ‘ that rarely 
has there been a more deplorable exploitation of a helpless section of the community 
for personal and sectional ends than is evidenced by this callous disregard of the 
needs and rights of thousands of boys in this country’. Royal Commission Evidence, 
February 16, 1945. Memorandum of National Association of Schoolmasters, paragraph 
23. This extract refers to the claim for equal pay for the teaching profession. 
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(2) The most respectable, and up till quite recent times the strongest 
argument in favour of differential rates of pay is that a man’s wage is fixed 
on the assumption that he is or will be supporting a wife and family, whereas 
that of a woman is based upon the needs of a single person. In answer to 
this argument, there are several observations we would make. 

As an interpretation of the facts, there is only one thing to be said in its 
favour, namely that women workers, particularly when unorganised, have 
in the past consented to be hired for rates which men with families could not 
have been induced to accept, because they would have meant plain starvation. 
Women have, as we explained on an earlier page, been used as blackleg labour’; 
and the fact that many women workers in industry were single and without 
families no doubt made their exploitation easier. But even in industry it is 
not true, and never has been true, that men’s wages are fixed upon an assumption 
of family responsibilities; the Lancashire weaver’s trade affords the clearest 
possible example of an occupation in which rates were not, and were never 
supposed to be, adequate to support a family, and in many other trades male 
wages have been so low that the State has had to intervene, through the Trade 
Boards Acts, to raise them to a level at which they could keep a family from 
the Poor Law. 

Apart from this partial historical justification, the theory of remuneration 
fixed so as to support a dependent family is not a fact, but a rationalisation 
of existing practice. Many men have no dependent children—it is calculated 
that the average male teacher, for example, has 0.9 children;* but neither 
employers nor workers nor Government spokesmen have suggested that any 
resentment is felt by the father of ten children at receiving the same wage as 
his childless fellow-worker. More men, of course, have wives; but it may 
reasonably be enquired whether a wife, even if she does not go out to work, 
can properly be described as *‘ dependent’, since she is doing a job which 
someone else would have to be paid to do if she were not there. Most wives 
do at least earn their keep. On the other hand, it has often been pointed out 
by women’s organisations that a considerable number of working women do, 
in fact, support dependents either wholly or in part; and it may be added 
that whereas children grow up and may reasonably be expected to be of some 
service to their parents in the long run, women’s dependents are more apt to 
be the old or the invalid—a widowed mother, for example—in whose case 
affectionate duty must be its own reward. 

The whole argument is, however, declining rapidly in validity, since 
modern society tends more and more to the idea that if workers’ remuneration 
is to be adjusted in accordance with obligations to dependents, the right way 
to do this is through State allowances for families rather than by placing the 
burden on separate industries, or by heavily penalising one set of workers 
for the benefit of another set whose individual members may or may not be 
really in need of help. 

Next come two arguments which are commonly used as alternatives by 
the same arguer: viz., that women need less pay than men, or that they deserve 
less pay. 

(3) To the first of these we shall devote little space, for we believe it to 
be a result and not a cause of women’s low wages; and furthermore, as an 
argument we believe it to be on its last legs. Neither the Ministry of Food 
nor the Board of Trade have found it possible or desirable to issue to women 


1 As a Mr Scudamore, then Second Secretary to the General Post Office, 
reporting in 1871 on the desirability of employing women in the telegraph service, 
observed, ‘ they are also less disposed than men to combine for the purpose of 
extorting higher wages, and this 1s by no means an unimportant matter ’—italics ours. 

2 Royal Commission Evidence, February 16, 1945, Q438. 
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fewer food or clothing coupons than they issue to men; and even if it be true 
that a woman can often ‘ keep going’ on less intake of calories than a man 
—though at what a cost !'—no sane person could argue that she could keep 
‘working effectively on half as much ; and as regards other personal expenditure, 
no enquiry of any validity has cr could be made.* One might as well suggest 
that all male workers weighing say less than nine stone and measuring less than 
5 feet 4 inches should be paid some fraction of the standard rate. In fact, 
those who use this argument are not being honest with themselves; if they 
were, they would be forced to maintain that an unskilled man in an industry, 
and his family, need less food, clothes and shelter than a skilled man and his 
family in the same industry. 

(4) The argument that women are worth less takes several forms. Not 
so long ago, it used to be freely stated that the provisions of the Factory Acts, 
etc., which prescribed certain standards of amenity in factories in which women 
were employed, caused a loss of profit on their work; in these more enlightened 
days, when progressive firms are aware that conditions which are unfit for 
women to work under are not fit for men either, there is less outcry on this 
score, and it is worth noticing that the representatives of the British Employers’ 
Confederation told the Royal Commission that the point of welfare was the 
one to which they ‘ attached the smaJlest importance’. The most important 
of these welfare limitations is the prohibition of night work for women; our 
contention, however, is that in cases where it is found necessary, on social 
grounds, to impose restrictions upon certain classes of employees which can 
be proved to render their work more expensive to their employers, the difficulty 
can be dealt with in other ways than by the penalising of one sex as a whole. 

A more modern variant of the argument is to assert that women as a 
class cost more to employ because they cannot manage machinery or attend 
to it when it goes wrong, or, generally, because they do not possess a man’s 
‘ interchangeability "—they cannot turn to and hump a side of bacon, say, 
with similar ease. This argument, naturally, is most frequently heard in 
industry, where, in regrettably many instances, it is an excuse for paying low 
wages and nothing more, as when a man is paid by a firm for the ostensible 
purpose of adjusting machinery operated by women when the women are 
quite capable of adjusting it for themselves. As regards modern, delicate, and 
intricate machinery, however, it is admitted, and was admitted by the 
representatives of the General Post Office,t that women are very much better 
at handling it than the old clumsy type; the distinction here seems to be in 
process of obliteration. As regards the lifting of heavy weights, the fact is 
certainly true; but if male workers are relieved from heavy lifting by the 
introduction of a crane into the works, this is not commonly regarded as a 
valid reason for reducing their wages. Introduction of capital improvements 
should be a means of making labour more productive, not of reducing its reward. 


IS THE WORK OF MEN AND WOMEN UNEQUAL ? 


The most comprehensive of these suggestions is to the effect that under 
no circumstances is the work of a woman equal to that ofa man. This statement 
we regard as quite simply untrue. The actual instances cited in the Appendix 


1 See Margery Spring-Rice, Working-Class Wives, passim. 

2 The upholders of this argument are now being reduced to adducing the 
spinster State employee’s occasional holiday abroad as evidence of her high standard 
of living! Royal Commission, Evidence of H M Treasury, April 20, 1945, 01422. Sir 
Alan Barlow seems to forget the number of women Civil Servants who do not 

lay golf. 
; a iacoa! Commission Evidence, July 20, 1945, Q2780. 
4 Royal Commission Evidence, May 18, 1945, Q2075-8. 
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to Part I of this pamphlet prove that it is not generally accepted outside this 
country: as regards Great Britain we present two quotations. 

(i) The Report of the Departmental Committee on Teachers in Elementary 
Schools, (Cd. 8939) stated as.far back as 1917 that ‘ we are satisfied that the 
work of women, taking the schools as a whole, is as arduous as that of men 
and is not less zealously and efficiently done’. 

(ii) On November 20th, 1944, Mr Ernest Bevin, speaking at a public 
luncheon, said that after a most careful examination of what output was likely 
to be (in the war trades) when he took office he had estimated that it would 
take three women to two men. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘ with the help of the production 
engineer, with the remarkable response of the men in the workshops to train 
dilutees, with the placing of this combined effort on everybody, women have 
been equal to one per one.’! If we add to these the statement of the Treasury 
representatives to the Royal Commission that ‘ we certainly do not base our 
view on the assumption of any variation in performance’ (between men and 
women),? of Sir Eric Salmon, Clerk to the London County Council, that ‘ I 
could not support that five-sixths figure if I were asked to do so on the ground 
of relative efficiency or value to the employer ’,* and of the County Councils’ 
Association that ‘it is not possible logically to defend the proposition that 
because an employee is a woman she must be paid at a lower rate ’,* we feel 
justified in concluding that the general contention has no basis in fact. It 
is further alleged, however, (a) that women are unsteady and unreliable workers, 
that they tend to absent themselves from work more readily than men, and 
that their sickness rate is higher, and (b) that as they are liable to leave their 
work after marriage any training or experience they may have gained is thrown 
away. In considering this argument there are several points which need to be 
made. 

It is generally agreed that the rate of sickness absence among women is 
somewhat higher than among men. Estimates of the actual difference vary: 
Lord Tomlin, Chairman of the 1929 Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 
thought that it was about four days in the year, though the Service Unions 
think this is too great: it seems to be greater for industry. But whatever the 
difference, it is quite certainly far less proportionately than the difference in 
wage-levels in industry or even in the Civil Service; and in industry especially, 
it may be suggested that the time lost by absenteeism among women is certainly 
not more, and is probably less, than the time lost by employees standing idle 
in working hours owing to inefficient routing. Employers, who are responsible 
for the one but not the other, take note in their arguments only of that loss for 
which they are not responsible; but idle time is idle time, whatever the cause. 

Among married women, moreover, as well as among thousands of others 
who without being married yet bear home responsibilities, a good deal of 
absenteeism is due to the inelasticity of conditions in industry, and its inability 
to take any cognisance of the fact that work of any real importance exists 
outside of it, that its employees have to be cleaned for, cooked for, shopped 
for, and cared for during sickness. The British Employers’ Confederation, 
admitting that women workers whose time-keeping was bad might in fact be 
putting in considerably more total hours of toil than the men, merely said that 
this was a matter outside the concern of industry.® But it is not, and cannot 





1 Manchester Guardian, 21.11.44. 

2 Royal Commission Evidence, April 20, 1945, Q1357. 

3 Royal Commission Evidence, March 16, 1945, Q702. 

4 Royal Commission Evidence, Memorandum of County Councils Association, 
paragraph 9. 

5 Royal Commission Evidence, July 20, 1945, Q2783. No one has yet 
adequately explained why a woman worker should not be paid enough to enable 
her to employ a housekeeper. 
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be outside the concern of society, which must take account of the strain of the 
‘double job ’—and may, also, rightly ask itself whether low women’s wages 
are not a direct cause of ill-health and thus of some absenteeism. During 
the war the stark necessity of getting women’s labour somehow brought many 
firms to a recognition, if an unwilling recognition, of the claims of social duties 
outside the factory, as before the war some firms recognised the claims of the 
Territorial Army; we suggest that if the lesson then learned could be carried 
over into peace-time there might well be a considerable drop in absenteeism. 
In any case, no one has proposed to remedy absenteeism in the coalfields by 
lowering miners’ wages. 

Undoubtedly, many women who marry and have children do leave their 
employment, do exchange their paid job for the job of home-making. We 
should certainly not wish it to be otherwise, for we regard the second job as 
equally important with the first; though we must point out that it is a little 
unreasonable for the Civil Service to dismiss women who get married and 
then to complain that women leave their employment on marriage. The 
‘ marriage wastage ’ about which Treasury representatives make such a pother 
is a wastage partly created by their own policy. But we do deny that ‘ marriage 
wastage ’ is a reason for labelling the entire labour force of women ‘ uneconomic ’ 
and paying it at a lower rate. If there is anything more uneconomic, from a 
social point of view, then engaging a young woman and saying to her, in effect, 
‘ At some time in the future you may be going to bear a child; we shall therefore 
lower the wages of you and all the other women we employ whether you do 
in fact have children or not’, we have yet to learn it. 

The suggestion that an employed girl of 20 works less well because she 
may be going to get married at 25 is flat nonsense; the representatives of the 
County Councils’ Association denied it outright.!_ Nor has the suggestion 
that any changes in staff owing to marriage are invariably undesirable any 
truth in it; particularly in the lower grades of salaried posts, as Sir Eric Salmon 
suggested,” it may be advantageous. No doubt some employers in some 
occupations desire to retain continuously the services of some workers; but 
in a very great number of cases fluidity and freshness is at least as valuable a 
quality as experience. 

In the higher ranks, it must often be inconvenient if a woman leaves her 
job to get married.* But so it is if a man leaves his job for another outside 
the firm—or outside the industry altogether; in either case the cost of training 
is lost to the particular employer. But in the case of the man society—and 
even the bulk of employers—is quite as likely to admire his enterprise as to 
deplore his inconstancy; it seems to be only the women who are expected to 
pay for their training by becoming limpets. There are, of course, women, as 
there are men, who are really unstable and unreliable workers; but these can 
surely be dealt with by normal process and not by penalising the whole of their 
SEX. 

Finally, we would point out that the ‘total loss’ of married women’s 
earning power is largely the fault of the organisation of employment, which, 
the marriage bar apart, has made it so difficult for the married woman to take 
up again, when her home-keeping job has lessened, the trade she laid down. 
If retraining for ex-service men is possible, so is retraining for ex-serving 
mothers; here, as elsewhere, it is necessary for industry to learn to look upon 
itself as part of national service. 


1 Royal Commission Evidence, March 16, 1945, 0837. 

2 Royal Commission Evidence, March 16, 1945, Q718, 720. 

3 Not invariably. Marriage of a member of his staff can sometimes be a 
godsend to an employer. 
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THE ARGUMENTS OF PROPHECY 


The first two of these arguments tend to cancel one another out. One 
school of thought says that the introduction of the Rate for the Job will drive 
women out of industry altogether, the other that it will draw a disproportionate 
number of women into factory work.? 

(5) The short answer to the first argument is that it has never happened 
yet, and we see no reason why it should happen in the future. The tributes 
quoted on p. 19 to the quality of women’s labour does not suggest that there 
would be any wholesale dismissal on grounds of inefficiency. If a woman 
whose work is now really inferior is dismissed when the Rate for the Job is 
introduced, there can be no complaint about that. But it must be remembered 
that not all men are ‘ superior’ workers; many who are normally employed 
are pretty poor material. All we ask is that the marginal test should be the 
same in either case. 

(6) The second argument rests finally upon two questions. How much 
woman-power will industry of the future demand or be able to absorb, and 
how can we keep a balance of attraction between factory work and home- 
making? The first question cannot be answered without knowing in advance 
the level of employment; one can only say that if the goal of Full Employment 
be realisable, and if Great Britain really sets out on an expansionist policy, 
women’s services in industry will be needed to a considerably greater extent 
than they were before the war. Adjustment, not merely of wages, but of 
conditions of employment so as to allow women to combine part-time ‘ work ’ 
with part-time homekeeping, will have to be made; and many of the arguments 
so earnestly canvassed today will never be heard of again. As to the second 
question, Mrs Gertrude Williams, in a very balanced and sensible little book,? 
has pointed out the possible dysgenic effects of enhancing the attractions of 
factory life for women. These possibilities must be faced—by the Royal 
Commission on Population, we hope—but faced positively and not in a mere 
spirit of prohibition and discouragement. The way to deal with them is surely 
to improve the conditions of the home-maker, to attend to housing and housing 
amenities, so that being a wife and mother does not involve being a slave to 
a broken sink or an obsolete coal-range, and to develop communal life and 
communal activities so as to prevent, in Mrs Leonora Eyles’ vivid phrase, 
‘the woman in the little house being in her coffin so far as amusements are 
concerned ’.2 We do not accept the assumption that the desire for children 
and home-making has become so weak among British women that the 
introduction of reasonable rates of pay would cause a stampede away from the 
home; but we do not hold that sweating the mass of wage-earning women is 
a sensible or civilised way of persuading them to have children. 

(7) It is also said that the introduction of equal pay, in any form, will 
be certain to drive men’s rates down, and (sometimes by the same people in 
the same sentence) that as soon as the Rate for the Job is granted, the organised 
men will immediately put in for a rise in male rates. On both these points 
we prefer to rely on the public evidence and the good sense of the men’s Trade 
Unions. It is not proposed, nor would it for a moment be accepted, that 
equality should be achieved by a general scaling-down; and where the work 
of organisation is thoroughly done (as in the case of the doctors) this has not 
been the result. As to the other suggestion, the Unions which make up the 
Trades Union Congress would be phenomenally short-sighted if, having 


1 The unexpressed thought in the minds of some who use this argument is 
often ‘ Where shall we find our domestic servants in the years to come?’ But 
that is another question. 

2 Gertrude Williams, Women and Work. 

3M. Leonora Eyles, The Woman in the Little House. 
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embarked upon a campaign to prevent undercutting by women, they forthwith 
embarked upon another campaign to stultify their own previous effort. We 
prefer to believe that they are not so foolish. 


THE ARGUMENTS FROM PRACTICALITY 


(8) The chief of the arguments under this, the third and last head, is the 
time-honoured one. ‘It cannot be done: however strong the theoretical 
arguments for it, we cannot afford it.’ 

This argument is used chiefly, as would be expected, by industry, where 
the gap is so much the widest—though the Treasury also appears to faint at 
the prospect of an increase of £13 million in Civil Service salary costs.1 It 
is an argument with a magnificent pedigree; it was used in the debates on the 
1833 Factory Acts, when those who wished to shorten the hours of child labour 
were met with the heart-felt asseveration that the whole of the profits of British 
industry depended upon the “ last-hour work’ of 300,000 little girls; it was 
used again when the Trade Boards legislation was introduced; it is used 
whenever any improvement in wages or working conditions is suggested. We 
therefore regard its re-emergence with suspicion. We do not doubt that 
adjustment would take some little time, nor that there would be some concerns 
which would find themselves in difficulties, as there were concerns which found 
difficulties in the application of the Trade Boards Acts. Against that we 
should set (a) that the establishment of higher minima, as in the case of the 
Trade Boards Acts, by compelling employers to consider seriously the efficiency 
of their factories and equipment, has in the long run often left them in a better 
competitive position than before; (6) that the raising of the standards of the 
lowly-paid is always an advantage to firms producing for the home market. 
We should imagine, for example, that as soon as ‘ austerity’ has come to an 
end Messrs Courtaulds would have a vital interest in any measure which 
increased the pay of women workers whether employed by themselves or by 
anyone else. In fine, we believe that in countries such as our own and the 
United States, the answer to the objection, ‘we cannot afford it’ lies not in 
the retention of low wages, but in better management, better equipment and 
rationalisation. of production, in the adaptation of industry to modern 
conditions and to the carrying out of a policy of full employment. 

This argument we would apply substantially to the case of the export 
trades, where the difficulty is admittedly greatest. We feel, however, that in 
these trades as in the others, the problem of women’s wages is a problem for 
the nation as a whole and for the nation’s book-keeping, not for the accountants 
of any particular firm or any particular industry. For special cases detailed 
adjustments may have to be made; but we agree, broadly, with the representatives 
of the Trades Union Congress. who want ‘to make employers compete on 
something that did not have an effect on workpeople . . . . to seek for their 
economies in directions other than wages.’? 

(9) The final objection, which has received an amount of emphasis that 
has somewhat surprised us, is one with which, frankly, we feel very little 
sympathy. It is, in effect, that nobody can make the first move. Industrial 
employers, not unnaturally, ask why they should be expected to take the lead 
in reducing their large discrepancy unless the Government and public employers 
first reduce their small one. Local authorities, many of which are very 
uncomfortable about the differentiation, tend to say they cannot act unless 
the Government gives the lead; in wage discussions in the Civil Service the 





1 Based on the assumption that the numbers employed in the Civil Service 
remain at the wartime level. It may therefore be regarded as an outside estimate. 
2 Royal Commission Evidence, July 27, 1945, Q2931. 
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question of equal pay cannot be raised because the Official representatives 
are not allowed to discuss it, and the same applies to the deliberations of the 
Burnham Committee. 

The next step therefore appears to be with the Treasury. But the Treasury 
explains blandly that it is impossible for H M Government to move, because 
HM Government is bound to the principle of maintaining ‘fair relativity ’ 
between wages paid in the public service and wages paid in outside employment 
—this, incidentally, does not apply at all to the higher-paid posts—and that, 
therefore, until wage-relationships in industry are altered the Government 
can do nothing whatever about it. If equal pay were introduced into local 
government, banking, or insurance, the Treasury argues, the women would 
be discharged because they are so inefficient; but in the Civil Service they could 
not be. ‘ The Government service,’ this argument concludes, ‘ might reasonably 
be regarded, therefore, from this point of view alone, as a peculiarly inappropriate 
field in which to introduce, experimentally, this new principle in wages 
settlements.’ Italics ours. 

Clearly, this is intolerable nonsense. It cannot be permitted that Civil 
Servants, even the most exalted, who are the servants of the Government, 
and through the Government of the House of Commons, should be able to 
obstruct the clearly expressed will of that House and, we venture to say, the 
will of the country, and by their obstruction to prevent or discourage any other 
employing groups of any size from making a move. We have already indicated 
our belief that it is time that a change was made; and, while it is not our 
business in this pamphlet to lay down the means by which it should become 
operative, whether by legislative enactment, by the use of the Fair Wages 
Clause, or by negotiation between Trade Unions or employers or a combination 
of all these methods, we cannot escape the conclusion that a serious responsibility 
rests on the Government. A wages policy is being asked for on all sides; 
public opinion demands that wages policy should include equality between 
the sexes. By the Philadelphia Congress, this country is committed to the 
principle of equality. In our opinion, there are four roads along which we 
can advance to the attainment of equality: the establishment of the Rate for 
the Job, the discouragement of ‘women’s’ time rates and ‘women’s’ 
occupational rates, the abolition of one-sided barriers to entry to or advancement 
in employment, and a proper social appreciation of the value of the home- 
maker and her occupation. . 


1 Royal Commission, Appendices I-V, p. 30. Memorandum by H M Treasury, 
paragraph 34. It was not explained why the establishment of equal pay by the BBC 
failed to have any of these distressing effects. Possibly the establishment under the 
Government’s forthcoming legislation of other State corporations than the BBC 
may help to break the deadlock, if it can be broken no other way. 
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TABLE I 


Average Earnings in October, 1938, calculated on the basis of the total numbers 
employed in each industry. (From Ministry of Labour Gazette, Feb., 1944, p. 26.) 
Men Youths Women _ Girls 
Industry Group and Boys 
Sa AN 
(21 years (under (18 years (under Workers 
and over) 21 years) and over) 18 years) 


Average earnings in the last pay-week of 
October, 1938 


Iron, stone, etc., mining and quarrying 60/- 30/2 — “= 56/8 
Treatment of non-metalliferous mine 

and quarry products... .. 66/5 31/1 29/8 17/11 61/- 
Brick, pottery and glass me spo |S 27/8 27/10 14/10 47/8 
Chemical, paint, oil, etc. Ls .., 69/3 29/5 32/8 18/2 55 /- 
Metal, engineering and eee ic cha 75 /- 26/1 33/4 19/11 59/8 
Textiles .. rewind {a 24 /- 31/9 19/8 37/10 
Leather, fur, etc. Z Ay) .. 64/1 25 /4 34/11 17/6 46/9 
Clothing ok .. 64/3 24/9 32/9 17/6 35 /— 
Food, drink and tobacco... .. 65/3 28/1 32/11 19/- 47 /- 
Woodworking .. .. 66/3 23/4 33/8 17/5 51/10 
Paper, printing, stationery, etc. .. 84 /3 24/8 34/1 17/1 57/7 
Building, contracting, etc. .. . 66/- 25/8 — — 61/2 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 69/1 26/8 31/9 18/5 46/6 
Transport, storage, etc. (excluding 


railways) .. : af .. 70/- 27/1 34/11 = 65/6 
Public utility services. -. 63/1 27 [7 27/8 21/5 59/8 
Government industrial establishments 75/3 32/7 44/9 os 70/6 

All the above: je .. 69/- 26/1 32/6 18/6 53/3 


Average weekly earnings in July, 1945, calculated on the basis of the total numbers 
employed in each industry (From Ministry of Labour Gazette, February, 1946, p. 30). 

ploy p- 

Men Youths Women Girls 
Indusiry Group and Boys All 

Workers 
(21 years (under 21 (18 years (under 
and over) years) andover) 18 years) 


Average earnings in the week ended 21st 


July, 1945. 

Iron, stone, etc., mining and quarrying 103/6 52/- —_— — 97/9 
Treatment of non-metalliferous mine 

and quarry products... ies WT ES) 93/5 62/11 — . 106/5 
Brick, pottery and glass fs Are hee | 46 /- 51/9 30/11 82/11 
Chemical, paint, oil, etc. ; .» 122/10 46/1 62/10 33/9 96/5 
Metal, engineering and | shipbuilding... 133 /- 47/3 69/1 © 37/11 108/10 
Textiles .. 104/7 45 /- 58/2 38/5 70/6 
Leather, fur, etc. a se «= HLOLEO 43/7 54/6 31/5 80/11 
Clothing oe .. 110/8 41/10 55/7 32/10 61/6 
Food, drink and tobacco... .. 110/4 43/11 56/7 34 /- 80/1 
Woodworking .. ae rie ery 38/10 62/4 35/11 8575 
Paper, printing, stationery, etc. eee »>’4 2G Gamers 99 -) 54/7 30/2 87/6 
Building, contracting, etc. .. .. 111/4 43/9 60/5 —~ 101 /- 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 126/6 46/8 63/7 36 /— 91/3 


Transport, storage, etc. ens 
railways) .. ‘ .. 114/10 49/11 81/7 a 105/3 


Public utility services. .. 98/6 39/4 51/5 32/2 89/1 
Government industrial establishments 127/1 51/9 80/11 39/4 110/- 


Aithe above ee ee rT 4 oan 6 2 aie esa eae 
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TABLE IT 


The following Table (adapted from Ministry of Taha Gazette, Feb., 1939, 
p. 46), shows the general minimum time rates fixed and in operation at Ist February, 
1939, for the lowest grades of experienced adult workers in some of the 42 trades 
for which Orders have been made under the Trade Boards Acts. 


Weekly hours of 








General Minimum labour in vespect 
Hourly Time Rates of which the rates 
y Trade ave normally 
Males Females payable 
Aerated waters (England and Wales).. Hie 2 73d 48 
Aerated water (Scotland) excluding 
Orkney and Shetland Islands... 1/04 a 48 
Boot and floor polish .. ra Me 1/2 8 48 
Boot and shoe repairing te oe 1/3 104 48 
Brush and broom 4 ee es See ERE 64 48 
Button manufacturing ..° .. rae 1/14 7 48 
Corset .e 1/14 74 48 
Cotton waste reclamation, England & Wales 0/114 64 48 
Scotland : er ye ‘0/114 61 48 
Cutlery . 1/- 64 48 
Dressmaking and women’s slight clothing 
(England and Mea retail bespoke : 1/1 7d, 74d, 8d! 48 
Other branches F 1/1 73 48 
Dressmaking and women’s light clothing 
(Scotland) retail branch .. A" 1/1 74d, 72d1 46 
miper branches-. .. & xo L/k 7 46 
Tengeas aa e wis 1/1 74 48 
Fustian cutting Ab a 0/10 5} 48 
General waste materials reclamation 0/114 6s 48 
Hair, Bass and Fibre .. 0/114 63 48 
Hat, cap and millinery (England & Wales) 1/1 73 48 
(Scotland) (wholesale cloth Hat and 
Cap,branch)  .. ae: : 1/2 74 46 
Hollow-ware ots vis te ¥ie 1/04 7+ 47 
Keg and Drum .. 1/02 74 47 
Laundry (Great Britain excluding Corn- 
wall and N. Scotland) : 1/24 8 48 
Linen and cotton handkerchief and house- 
hold goods and linen piece sorter 1/0 64 48 
Made-up textiles. . 0/114 6% 48 
Milk distributive (England and Wales). 0 /l14, 1/12, 1/2%+ 7, 73%. 94 48 
(Scotland) .: 1/07% “7h 48 
Ostrich and fancy feather and ‘artificial 
Hower .. fi 1/0 fi 48 
Perambulator and invalid carriage Hi 1/0} 74 48 
Pin, hook and eye and snap fastener 1/0 , 47 
Ready made and wholesale bespoke 
tailoring 1/0 74$ 48 
Retail bespoke tailoring, England ‘& Wales 0 /113 to 1/4$+ 7% to 10} 48 
Scotland ee nae tt to Wp 7, 74+ 48 
Rope, twine and net, net section a 0/103 64 48 
Other sections na se ie 0/11 63 48 
Sack and bag ze sy an = 0/115 64 48 
Shirtmaking i. 1/2 7% 48 
Stamped or pressed metal wares Ne 1/- 7 47 
Sugar poe nary and food preserving 1/1 74 48 
Tivee ioe a): a aa aa 1/12 72 48 
Tabaecon: .«': a: ite os 1/3% 95 48 
Toy manufacturing a 1/1 7. 48 
Wholesale mantle and costume _ a 1/- 74 48 





1 Varies according to area. 


SELECT LIST OF FABIAN PUBLICATIONS 


(From those still in print) 


RESEARCH PAMPHLETS 
77 Export Policy and Full mabey mens bade agg EASE. 


Schumacher ze 1/- 
8! Facts for Socialists, ‘16th Edition , A ed spe hepa FS) 
90 The Education Act, 1944 Shena D. Simon we pe ee 1 f- 
9! Monopoly in British Industry VW. Arthur Lewis ... bee ie [/- 
92 Colonies and International Conscience aa an a: at reds § | 
93 Fuel and Power ... 6d 
94 Reparations and the Future of German Industry G:D. Fe Cole 6d 
95 British Transport Ernest Davies sks nee 1f- 
96 The Farming Front re. ae 6d 
97 Spain in The Post-War World flsa and Arturo Barea ... ant 1/- 
98 Reconstruction—Then and Now Robert S. W. Pollard ... oe 1/6 
99 The Sudan ... , aps ie aA If- 
100 Strategic Colonies and Their Future... a Bs ee isa LN A 
10! Palestine Controversy. or ieee ELD 
102 The General Election 1945, ‘andJAfter “Margaret Cole ven ae | /- 
104 Cotton—A Working Policy Es ve re OU 
105 Profits During the War and After T. Barna Aye anh Somes 1/- 
106 Labour Control and De-Control Gia ee ase \/- 


107 The Care of Homeless Children Helen Donington aks 2 Lean nee 


FABIAN TRACTS 


258 The Fabian Society G.D. H. Cole ... oye Sha ee 
260 Small Savings: The Case for a People’s Savings Bank... 33, 6d 


BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES 


| Francis Place St John G. Ervine ie ine ae Att ae 
3 William Morris Mrs Townsend cat nae ae sf a SC 
4 John Stuart Mill Julius West ... AS He ‘Sf Re zn 3d. 
5 Charles Kingsley C. E. Vulliamy ae age es PP ae 3d 
8 William Lovitt Barbara Hammond... ae Be Laan ieee 3d 
10 Thomas Paine Kingsley Martin... eh hae ee Bs RG MEE 3d 
i! Jeremy Bentham Victor Cohen oe ts ie eas 3d 
13 Richard Carlile G. D. H. Cole... ... ae = any ae 1f- 
14 John Burns G. D. H. Cole... at Hts ais ins ste \/- 


FABIAN SPECIALS 
7 The British ee Se Movement: An Outline panier: Guide 


G., D. Ae Golesi hx: 6d 
BOOKS 

Fabian Essays (193! Edition)... ee se vF i ves cae. = 4]6 
Education for Democracy Margaret Cole ... .. (Allen & Unwin 2/- 
Retail Trade Associations Hermann Levy ... se ... (Routledge) 15/- 
Downing Street and the Colonies ... aft ... (Allen & Unwin)  2/- 
Social Security Ed. Dr. W. A. Robson _... «» (Allen & Unwin) 15/- 
Pian for Britain: Fabian Lectures, 1942... baa ... (Routledge)  6/- 
Fabian Socialism G. D. H. Cole... ‘ae w» (Allen & Unwin) 7/6 
Fabian Colonial Essays .. key rT (Allen & Unwin) 8/6 
Co-operation in the Colonies... ia "ee (Allen & Unwin) 7/6 & 10/6 
Population and the People ... ee a ... (Allen & Unwin) 2/6 
_ What Labour Could Do rae ... (Routledge)  6/- 
Condition of the British People M. Abrams... “hes (Gollancz)  6/- 


Towards a Socialist Agriculture Ed. F. W. Bateson... (Gollancz) 6/- 
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